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not much like the plan, but he had had more experience than myself in the matter, so.I consented. ... I retain precisely the same authority I did in the beginning. . . . Poe's fol-de-rol about plagiarism I do not like, but the replies which it provokes serve us as advertisements, and help us along. As he dealt more severely by me and my friend Aldrich than anybody else I do not think that anybody has any right to complain of his thumps. I think that you are too sensitive in regard to Longfellow; I really do not see that he has said anything offensive about lum . . . Poe has indeed a very high admiration for Longfellow, and so he will say before he is done. For my own part I did not use to think well of Poe, but my love for you and implicit confidence in your judgment, led me to abandon all my prejudices against him when I read your account of him. The Rev. Mr. Gris-wold, of Philadelphia, told me some abominable lies about him, but a personal acq.uaiutan.ce with him has in-4uced me to think higlily of him. Perhaps pome Phjla-delphian has, been whispering foul things in your ear about him. Doubtless his sharp manner has made Mm many enemies. But you will think better of liim when you meet him." 1
"While Briggs was thus explaining his owij position and defending Poe from the strictures of Lowell, who had now ceased to correspond with, him, the " Broadway Journal" was becoming notorious by this " Longfellow war," wbicb, as Briggs remarked at the time, was " all on one side." The attitude of Poe toward Longfellow has become suf-
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